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THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE OF GERMANY 
IN THE YEARS 1899 AND 1900. 

1. History of Philosophy. 

In my first article (Philos. Rev., Vol. VIII, pp. 273 ff. ), I discussed 
the three following works as representative of the different movements 
in the history of philosophy : Ueberweg-Heinze's Grundriss (a work 
of reference); Th. Ed. Erdmann's attempt to describe the succession of 
philosophical systems, in the spirit of the Hegelian construction of 
history, as a strictly logical sequence, and at the same time to interpret 
the leading philosophical movements ; R. Eucken's Lebensanschauungen 
der grossen Denker, with the strong emphasis it lays on the individu- 
ality of the several philosophers as the source of their theories of the 
world. 

I have before me now two works of Wilh. Windelband in new edit- 
ions, which in point of methodology are quite as important as the 
representative works of the preceding years. First to be mentioned is 
the volume : Die Geschichte der neueren Philosophie in ihrem Zusam- 
menhange mit der allgemeinen Cuttur und den besonderen Wissenschaften. 
Vol. I : From the Renaissance to Kant ; Vol. II : From Kant to Hegel 
and Herbart, or the golden age of German philosophy (second revised 
edition, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, 1899, pp. 591 and 408). The 
title contains Windelband' s programme, which is a very comprehensive 
one. Coming generations will have to contribute towards its execu- 
tion. Twenty years ago, when Windelband' s exposition first ap- 
peared, the necessary preliminary investigations were more lacking 
than to-day. Profound gratitude, however, is due him for the fact 
that he clearly discerned a great task and courageously took it in 
hand. He sets before us an ideal towards the realization of which it 
is the duty of every investigator of the history of philosophy to con- 
tribute. 

One can speak of a real understanding of the particular systems and of 
the entire development of philosophy only when the philosophical move- 
ment — including complete attention to the personalities of the indi- 
vidual thinkers — is viewed in connection with the great stream of civi- 
lization of which it is a part, and when on the other hand, one takes into 
account the varied suggestions and influences which bring philosophy 
and the special sciences into theclosest mutual relationships. W. Dilthey 
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has earned great recognition by his work along these lines. As the task 
which lay before Windelband was to expound in a volume of moderate 
size the whole of modern philosophy, he naturally could not attempt to 
disentangle for the reader the many intricate threads which form the 
fine web in the internexus of literature and culture. This is the more 
true because he presupposes on the part of his reader certain scientific 
training indeed, but as yet no special work in the domain of philos- 
ophy. He was obliged, therefore, to be satisfied with giving a general 
idea of modern philosophy in schematic outlines. The second edition 
has undergone considerable revision, although no important changes 
have been made either in the general conception and fundamental 
plan of the work, or in the free interpretation of the different philo- 
sophical systems. Even in the matter of style, the volume retains, as 
Windelband himself says, "the somewhat free character which it 
originally had, . . . only the most youthful excrescences were pruned 
away. ' ' In the last respect Windelband might have gone even further. 
He was, however, of the opinion that unless he were to entirely re- 
write the book, he must be satisfied with its peculiarities, distasteful 
as many of them had already become to him. The third volume (in 
three parts) which is not yet published, and which will treat of the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, is promised for the near future. 
Of deeper and more lasting importance is Windelband' s later work : 
Geschichte der Philosophie (second revised and enlarged edition, Tub- 
ingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1900). The two editions of 
this work appeared only eight years apart ; between the first and 
second editions of the earlier book twenty years elapsed. The earlier 
work was meant for beginners, the later one for scholars ; the former 
aimed to create an interest in philosophy, the latter pre-supposed it. 
The style of the later book is concise and pithy in contradistinction 
to the rather loose manner of the earlier publication. In the second 
edition Windelband attempted, for purpose of ease and fluency, to 
remove the compendium style from his treatise ; still the book is even 
yet in many places difficult reading, which could scarcely be avoided 
where one is obliged to compress such an enormous amount of ma- 
terial into a form so relatively small. The 516 pages of the first 
edition have been extended to 571, and the index has been greatly en- 
larged and improved. The last part, which treats of the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, has been increased threefold ; besides 
which, the new edition gives evidence of many corrections, enlarge- 
ments, and curtailments. In spite of all this, the individuality of the 
work has remained intact. In the introduction, Windelband explains 
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with great insight and extraordinary clearness, the three kinds of fac- 
tors which enter into the formation and development of philosophical 
ideas and conceptions, into the statement and solution of problems : 
viz. , factors due to conditions in civilization, to the individual, and to 
pragmatic conditions. "The problems of philosophy (as well as the 
materials for their solution) arise out of the ideas of the general con- 
temporary consciousness, and out of the needs of society. ' ' On the 
other hand, the chief leaders of philosophical development are ' ' the 
strong, independent personalities whose own natures determine not 
merely the selection and coordination of the problems, but also the work- 
ing out of solutions in their own theories as well as in the theories 
of their successors. ' ' Nevertheless, " in the philosophy of individuals, 
accidentally conditioned as it may seem, positive necessities do make 
themselves felt, and progress in the history of philosophy is therefore 
in periods thoroughly pragmatical, i. e., it must often be explained 
by the inner necessity of conceptions, and by the logic in things. ' ' In 
the execution of his plan, the moments relating to the history of civi- 
lization are often put too much in the background — and the personal 
moments, whose great importance Windelband treats in so masterly 
a fashion in the introduction, are scarcely noticed at all. 

Windelband purposely makes this renunciation in order to concen- 
trate " the readers whole attention upon the pragmatic necessity of 
spiritual processes." His object is to give a history of philosophy, 
not of philosophers, not a chronological list of ' ' purely individual 
changes in thoughts, ' ' which characterize this or that philosopher, but 
a history of ideas, of problems, and of the conceptions which have 
been created for their solution. He looks upon the history of philos- 
ophy as the ' ' process in which the peoples of Europe have expressed 
their theories of the world and their views of life in scientific terms. ' ' 
Therefore the apportionment of his material has nothing in common 
with the traditional method of treatment ; names of persons or move- 
ments in thought do not form the headings of his forty-six paragraphs, 
but the problems under discussion (e. g., for the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century §§ 44-46, Contest Regarding the Soul ; Nature and 
History ; The Problem of Values). 

That Windelband left the beaten track and treated these often dis- 
cussed materials from entirely new standpoints, is in itself a great 
merit. And this new constructive method bore rich fruit. His book 
belongs decidedly to the standard works of our philosophical literature, 
and it is highly suggestive and instructive to the investigator along 
these lines. It is just this suppression of the personal element that 
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brings into clear prominence the large internexus of thought-processes, 
the literary dependencies, and the development in its entirety, includ- 
ing the vanishing and reappearing of identical or similar problems and 
solutions. Many elements which would otherwise be isolated are 
drawn into closer connection with each other : on much that is singu- 
lar and difficult of comprehension a new light is thrown. The treat- 
ment is, as every historical exposition ought to be (but unfortunately 
often is not) genetic. Nowhere is Windelband interested in the finished 
Being of this solution or of that problem, but always first and fore- 
most in its Becoming. If, however, this Becoming which extends 
through the entire development of European philosophy is to be set 
forth in a single volume of reasonable compass, certain limitations 
must be laid on one's self: it is the rigorous maintenance of a single 
viewpoint, even though it be a one-sided one, which is the fruitful 
element here. In this case the one-sidedness consists precisely in this, 
that the personal factors are almost entirely ignored. In reality they 
are, it is true, ofttimes of decisive importance, both for the statement 
of definite problems, and for the particular method of their solution, 
as well as for the combination of problems in particular systems. In 
' ' a theory of the world and estimate of life ' ' the important thing is 
not so much ' scientific conceptions, ' as individually determined and 
consequently individually different ways of perceiving and feeling. 
Consequently, in the development of philosophical ideas one can 
speak of pragmatic necessity and progress at best only within a small 
range of connected theories. Certain intrinsic necessities do, without 
doubt, reveal themselves everywhere : problems and solutions exist 
only in limited number, and therefore constantly recur in manifoldly 
changing connections. For their recurrence and combination, how- 
ever, it is not pragmatic intrinsic factors, but rather social factors and 
especially individual factors, that are decisive. Definitive solutions, 
scientific verdicts are unattainable for most of these questions. It is 
an illusion that there are certain universal principles " in accordance 
with which we (Europeans) can to-day scientifically interpret and es- 
timate the life of the world and of man." The word ' we ' does not 
denote anything necessarily general or universal ! But, as many 
hearts and wills, so many heads ; and as many heads, so many differ- 
ent views of the world and so many solutions of problems. This ap- 
plies with certainty to all metaphysical questions and to many epis- 
temological questions as well. In the latter also there appears in the 
course of development from one thinker to another an ' ' unalterable 
logical sequence" (p. 334) only in the rarest instances. As a rule, 
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even in these latter cases, personal factors are decisive, as is especially- 
true of Kant. I cannot agree with Windelband's view that Kant's 
epistemology followed as a " logical necessity from the way in which 
modern Terminism regarded its problems" (p. 438). I am firmly 
convinced, rather, that in its fundamental outlines it has the most in- 
timate connection with his personality, and can be understood only 
through this, and looked at in its entirety it is little more than one of 
those "purely personal transmutations of thought" which Windel- 
band treats with a certain contempt. 

In Frommann's Klassiker der Philosophie there appeared in the two 
years under review three volumes. Two of them dealt with the Cory- 
phei of Antiquity: Plato and Aristotle (Vol. IX, 1900, pp. 190; 
Vol. VIII, 1899, pp. 142, Stuttgart). The first was written by W. 
Windelband, the second by H. Siebeck. The choice of the authors is a 
very happy one. Both of them have been for years thoroughly con- 
versant with the subjects of which they treat. With them there is 
nothing prepared ad hoc : they write from the fulness of their knowl- 
edge. The books themselves make one feel and know that one is in 
the hands of good and trustworthy leaders. It seems as though some- 
thing of the spirit of the two great Greeks had passed over to their 
expositors. Windelband's work is irradiated by a great warm enthusi- 
asm. It exhibits, in its finely thought-out creation and in its skill- 
fully arranged materials, the marks somewhat of a work of art, and 
it appeals in many passages to the heart and feelings of the reader. 
In Siebeck's work keenness of mind, and sober, carefully considered 
criticism are the dominant characteristics, which, as a matter of course, 
give the great services and lasting importance of the Stagirite their full 
due ; but which, at the same time, attempt to call attention to the 
evanescent elements (the merely erroneous elements, as well as 
those that directly wrought injury and hindered progress). Both 
writers strive to be brief and to give much within small compass. And, 
inasmuch as they are completely at home in their subjects, they 
have naturally taken definite stand regarding all the problems to 
which investigation in these fields has led. The uninitiated, how- 
ever, reads without understanding or appreciating the import of 
what is said regarding these moot problems. In general, a thing of 
this sort is as uninjurious as it is unavoidable, in so far as it touches 
writings that are introductory to a given subject, and such writings are 
to be hailed with pleasure when they are written by experts who from 
their full stock of knowledge are in a position to formulate their answer 
to moot questions with a brief word in passing. But in the case of 
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the greatest classics, in the proper sense the classics of classics, in the 
case of a Plato, an Aristotle, a Spinoza, it would have been in place to 
introduce the reader not merely to the view of the writer of the mono- 
graph, but to give him also a survey of the different ways in which the 
system of the particular thinker has been and especially is, interpreted. 
The reader should also be made acquainted, as in Paulsen's Kant, with 
the different drifts of investigation, with the present condition of 
studies and problems, at least in their main points (even although this 
were, of course, done only briefly) . This holds good particularly in 
regard to Plato's system. Windelband's is only one interpretation 
amongst many that are possible. He does, indeed, here and there, 
take other views into consideration, but he does this too rarely. Of 
course, it is not expected that he should engage in polemic, but merely 
that he should instruct the reader on the status of investigation and 
on the nature of the problems. Space, to be sure, is necessary for this. 
I should regard it as advisable only in case the pagination of the two 
volumes were increased in a second edition, which it is to be hoped 
will soon be demanded. The possibility would then be offered to 
make good that which is now lacking. If 1 86 pages are alloted to 
Kierkegaard, 246 pages to Hobbes, and even 392 pages to Schopen- 
hauer, Plato and Aristotle might really claim more space. In Siebeck's 
work, in particular, Aristotle's doctrine of the categories, the logic, 
dialectic, etc., have been too scantily treated in five pages, and even 
the very full chapter on the historical survival of the Aristotelian phil- 
osophy would have been more useful to the beginner, if it had been 
presented in a more detailed form. In these works we have the fol- 
lowing general estimate of two great systems of antiquity. Windel- 
band says: "In Plato is prefigured and made incarnate for all time 
the culture-ideal of humanity, viz., the configuration of its life through 
its science. In this consists the very essence of Plato's personality 
and the highest content of his life and work ; in this the profoundest 
significance of his teaching, the secret of his historical influence and 
of his abiding importance even for our time." The Aristotelian 
philosophy, according to Siebeck, is "the scientific expression of 
classical Greek antiquity, and it, therefore, qualifies the inner content 
of Greek antiquity to persist as an efficacious ferment in the new con- 
ception of the world, which has been created, on the one hand, by the 
rise of Christianity, and, on the other, by the rise of modern science. ' ' 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle has any direct bearing on contemporary 
philosophy, on the status and solutions of our own problems. Conse- 
quently, it is possible, to a certain degree at least, to estimate them 
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objectively and with single reference to their content. On the con- 
trary, the historian's own standpoint is, of course, the decisive factor in 
evaluating such a man as Schopenhauer. His theory of the world is 
still in vogue, and exerts the most direct influence not only on phil- 
osophy, but on all our conceptions of civilization ; to him, therefore, 
in supreme measure may be applied the words of Schiller : 

Embroiled in parties' hate and favor, 
Uncertain hangs his portrait in the world. 

Joh. Volkelt, who prepared the monograph on Schopenhauer for 
Frommann's Series (Vol. X, 1900, pp. 392), was especially equipped 
for this purpose, because of his occupying a middle position between the 
unqualified followers and the panegyrists a toutprix, on the one side, and 
the opponents and uncompromising zealous fault-finders on the other 
side. Schopenhauer was also his ' master, ' as one learns from the book. 
Nevertheless, he maintains a free and independent position towards 
Schopenhauer, and is not guilty of the same extremes of judgment as 
Nietzsche, but attempts to distribute light and shade justly. He does not 
regard Schopenhauer's philosophy through the spectacles of his own sys- 
tem, neither does he reconstruct him, as so many do, arbitrarily, but 
he attempts to understand and describe the actual facts in the case. 
He aims to exhibit the greatness and the limitations of Schopenhauer in 
his philosophy ; and in this he chooses the only right point of depart- 
ure : the personality of the philosopher. There are few philosophers, 
in whom the importance of personality is so great as in the case of 
Schopenhauer. It alone forms the bond of union between the widely 
diverging tendencies of his philosophy ; his whole theory of the 
world, including many parts of his theory of knowledge, is a growth 
of his inner personal life. This is especially true of his pessimism. 
Volkelt, therefore, is justified in opposing those who, with Kuno 
Fischer, are of the opinion that Schopenhauer ' ' regarded the tragedy 
of the world's misery in the light of a play seen through an opera - 
glass, from a very comfortable fauteuil, and thereafter, although 
deeply moved, yet at the same time enraptured, returned home." 
Whoever entertains such superficial opinions must ever remain an 
entire stranger to the understanding of Schopenhauer's work. Who- 
ever is incapable of feeling the pulsation of deeply-moved personal 
life in his writings, in his views regarding will and intellect, regarding 
aesthetic contemplation, regarding genius and art, to such a person 
Schopenhauer's work will be forever a book sealed with seven seals. 
Volkelt is also right in combating those critics who regard Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy as a merely disconnected aggregate of fancies, or 
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who supposed they had established against it a reductio ad absurdum, 
or had even proved in the clearest fashion the meaninglessness of his 
ideas, when they were in a position to exhibit internal contradictions 
between particular doctrines. The latter is quite possible ; it is 
indeed very easy, easier than in the case of many other philosophers. 
But inner contraditions are not lacking in any of the great systems. 
Not only errare, but also sibi contradicere humanum est. Where shall 
we find underlying reason for this ? 

Reality is not so simple and clear that it could ever take the form 
of a sum in arithmetic. And Schopenhauer, this man of perception 
and of concrete understanding, had too open a survey of reality, and 
his thinking was too little architectonic for it to have been possible 
that now this and again that aspect or tendency of the world should 
not have completely arrested his attention. His personality was 
especially rich and many-sided, and through his entire being and 
feeling, thinking and living (especially in his younger years), there 
ran a line of rough cleavage. He was in his own person the oppo- 
site of a harmonious nature : how could his view of the world be 
harmonious, even approximately free from contradictions? Volkelt 
understands admirably how to ferret out the various motives which 
make themselves felt in Schopenhauer's philosophy. He exhibits 
here also, without descending to hair-splitting, the art of keen an- 
alysis, which one had learned to admire in his work on Kant's 
Erkenntnistheorie (1879). And what is of still greater importance, 
he succeeds in deriving all these diverging motives and tendencies 
from Schopenhauer's personality, and in this personality he discovers 
the deep, common source of all of them : for Schopenhauer despite 
all his contradictions was a great single individuality. The ex- 
hibition of these contradictions is consequently not regarded by 
Volkelt, as by many persons, as of the greatest importance ; it is of 
much greater importance for him to explain them psychologically and 
to set forth their necessity, to show why precisely in the case of this 
particular individual they not only could but must be found together. 
As far as the form of the exposition is concerned, it is clear and 
transparent. It would, however, be desirable in a second edition to 
condense the material. The line of thought is not sufficiently con- 
cise ; more words than are necessary are oftentimes used, and fre- 
quently the same thoughts are needlessly reiterated. 

We must not fail to mention that the distinguished thinker who 
heads the list of Frommann's Klassiker, Gustav Theodor Fechner, if 
appearances are not deceptive, is now beginning to exert the wide- 
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spread influence to which he is entitled. In my first article I men- 
tioned the new edition of the Vorschule der Aisthetik. There are 
now new editions of two further works of his : Nanna oder uber das 
Seelenleben der Pflanzen (second edition with introduction by Kurd 
Lasswitz) and Das Buchleinvom Leben nach dem Tode (fourth edition, 
Hamburg and Leipzig, Leop. Voss, 1899 and 1900, pp. 301 and 86). 
Thirty years elapsed between the first two editions of the last work ; 
the third followed after twenty-one years more, and the fourth after 
thirteen years, and until another is called for, may no lustrum pass ! 
Let us also hope that Nanna will find diligent readers, not only be- 
cause it is a work of art as to style, but further because of its content. 
It appeared for the first time in a year of mad ferment (1848), caused 
much head-shaking, and brought Fechner, in the minds of many 
persons, the reputation of a;visionary. But Lasswitz is right in saying : 
" when it is read again to-day, there will be much less head -shaking 
in the world of learning. For the times have changed." Thank 
Heaven that they have changed ! 

Two important publications from original sources must be mentioned 
here. In both instances the Berlin Academy has rendered great service. 
In the first place : J. Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinoza's in 
Quellenschriften, Urkunden, und nichtamtlichen Nachrichten, mit Unter- 
siutzung der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften heraus- 
gegeben (Leipzig, 1899, Veit und Comp. , pp. 304) . In this work all of 
the important sources from which materials are to be derived for a life of 
Spinoza are brought together, and all are most carefully revised with 
reference to the best texts. The oldest biography, ascribed to the physi- 
cian Lucas, and that of the clergyman Colerus (= KShler) are printed 
in their entirety, the latter indeed in Dutch, as it appeared originally in 
this language. Freudenthal also gives extracts from the Preface to Kor- 
tholt's work De tribus impostoribus magnis, from Bayle's Dictionary, 
and from MonnikhofP s biography of Spinoza in manuscript. Of still 
more importance is the second part of the work, containing documents 
relating to Spinoza's family and to himself; this is followed by a third 
part which contains non-official papers. There is collected in these 
two parts an enormous amount of material, the editing of which re- 
quired immense industry and great insight. Of the ninety-one docu- 
ments of the second part, fifty-five are here made public for the first 
time. The Archives of the Jewish-Portuguese Synagogue in Amster- 
dam, and especially the Archives of the various ecclesiastical magis- 
tracies in the Netherlands, have proved rich sources of information. 
No intelligent reader will complain of excess in the materials offered, 
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as Freudenthal seems to fear. One ought to entirely acquiesce with 
the editor in his not suppressing the account of the reception accorded 
to Spinoza's teaching by friend and foe during his lifetime and in the 
period immediately following his death. Of especial interest is the 
battle waged by church authorities against Spinoza's writings ; nearly 
fifty documents bear witness to this. The contest was started by the 
Church Council of Amsterdam, in June, 1670 ; other church councils 
followed it up and were joined by district and provincial synods. 
Every effort was used to induce the civil authorities to intervene : 
magistrates of cities, provincial authorities, the Court of Holland, as 
well as influential individuals. Members of the synod were urged to 
look about sharply in order to collect sufficient materials for com- 
plaints ; extracts were made from the heretical books and forwarded 
to the authorities ; rewards were offered to those who denounced the 
printers and purveyors of these writings ; the authorities were reminded 
of their duty and were warned in intimidating terms of the dangers of 
too great tolerance, and the pernicious character of the persecuted 
writings was pictured to them. The theologico-political tractate, 
along with which Hobbes's Leviathan often appeared, as well as the 
opera posthuma of Spinoza, these were characterized as bad, injurious, 
poisonous, blasphemous, soul-destroying works, the like of which, for 
godlessness, had not appeared since the beginning of the world. The 
ecclesiastical storm raged for a long time to no purpose ; at last in 
June, 1678, after eight years of struggle, Spinoza's opponents succeeded 
in at least forcing the provincial authorities of Holland and West- 
Friesland to interdict the opera posthuma. All these documents are 
in the highest degree instructive ; they afford us a deep insight into 
the times and show the vaunted freedom of thought in the Netherlands 
in a light much at variance with that of ordinary tradition. One can 
see from this how far short of the truth Urbajn Chevreau came, when 
he said that Spinoza declined the call to Heidelberg because in 
Holland "il avait une liberty entiere d'entretenir de ses opinions 
et de ses maximes les curieux, qui le visitaient, et de faire de tous 
ses disciples ou des Deistes ou des Athees " (p. 219). From this one 
sees also how absurd it is to censure Spinoza for exaggerated tim- 
idity or caution, or even effeminate cowardice, in holding aloof 
from the world and not permitting his ethics to be published dur- 
ing his lifetime. Just as little as he would ever have renounced his 
own beliefs, so little would have been the profit or wisdom in surren- 
dering himself voluntarily in the cause of truth and learning, to a 
martyr's death. 
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Freudenthal most certainly deserves the warmest thanks of all ad- 
mirers of Spinoza for his valuable work, especially as he has given us 
not only the original sources, records, and reports, but also because he 
has collected in nearly seventy pages of notes with bee-like patience 
everything that is necessary for purposes of explanation and critical 
appreciation. 

The second publication from original sources concerns a writer who 
occupies to-day a central position in the movement of thought, at 
least in Germany. The first two volumes of the new edition of Kant 
are before us under the title : Kant's Gesammelte Schriften, published 
by the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Vols. X and XI (Second 
Part : Correspondence, Vols. I and II), Berlin, G. Reimer, 1900, pp. 
532 and 517. In general, there is far too much editing at the present 
time. Nothing shows more plainly than the enormous amount of 
work which is spent on editing, and the exaggerated recognition ac- 
corded to this most inferior of all intellectual occupations, that, as far 
as the mental sciences are concerned, we live in an age in which his- 
torical work predominates. 

Connected with this is the fact that science and scientific character 
are so often confounded with learning, although on close ex- 
amination one finds among a hundred learned men scarcely ten 
really scientific thinkers. Eras of productivity have a very different 
appearance. But in the present case an actual need of a new edit- 
ion really existed, which in so many cases is merely a fiction. 
There was a real necessity, even though we have four complete edi- 
tions of Kant's work. So far as the writings which appeared during 
Kant's lifetime are concerned, one could have been content with the 
existing collected and single editions, even though many of them are 
defective in typographical precision. There is still much to be done 
in the removal of these typographical errors which have been trans- 
mitted from one edition to another. Absolutely unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, was the state of the material, which although it came directly or 
indirectly from Kant, was never published by him. This includes 
letters, literary fragments, and notes from his lectures. Much of 
this came to light in the last century, but it is scattered, out of print, 
and parts of it hidden in journals very difficult of access. In this case 
a collection of the material was imperative. How far should one go 
in this ? It was clear without further consideration that not all of 
the lecture-notes could be published ; under the circumstances, one 
must concede the necessity of selection and of good editorial revision 
of a number of notes into a combined form. For the rest, the Kant- 
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Commission of the Prussian Academy is justified in taking ground 
that the collection must be exhaustive, and consequently, that the 
letters from and to Kant, as well as his literary remains in manuscript 
form (in so far as they concern philosophical questions and not house- 
hold matters, financial affairs, and similar questions) , must be com- 
pletely published, not merely the part which is still in the original 
writing, but that which is found in printed form. The personal 
judgment of the editor which would have been decisive in any selection, 
had here to be entirely eliminated. This feature is much, very much 
to be regretted. For in this way much will be published, particularly 
from the manuscript remains, that is mere chaff. However, as mat- 
ters stand, it cannot be otherwise arranged. For one person would 
without a thought push much aside from which another might draw 
conclusions having an important bearing on Kant's development, or 
on the interpretation of his system, or which he might regard as throw- 
ing an interesting light on Kant's entire method of thought and work. 
Not until a definitive edition of all the material has been issued, 
can there be any prospect of an approximately definitive treatise on 
Kant. 

Concerning his development, as well as concerning the significance 
and center of gravity of his system, the most important questions are 
still entirely of a controverted nature. This would not be of much 
consequence, were we concerned with some obscure individual. But 
Kant occupies with us the focal point of philosophical interest as much 
to-day as, — nay, perhaps even more than, — he did a hundred years ago. 
For in the last years of Kant's life speculative philosophy had begun 
to develop in a direction which to a certain extent was quite the op- 
posite of Kant's. Kant seemed to be outstripped; at most he was 
considered as a beginner of that work which the younger men, Fichte 
and Schelling, were then in the act of bringing to completion. And 
to-day ! what a change there has been since the sixties ! To-day at 
the turning-point of a new century, Kant' s system is the universal com- 
pass — the magnetic north-pole. 

Not only Kantians a tout prix, but the most diametrically opposed 
tendencies all claim to go back to Kant, to originate in him, the one 
starting with this, the other with that point in his all-embracing system. 
I do not consider this condition of things to be for the good of philoso- 
phy. We should learn to stand upon our own feet, and although we 
should treasure the great legacy of our forefathers, and should make it 
our own, we should not ask ourselves in each and every problem, " What 
was Kant's view of this?" But in German philosophical works it has 
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grown to be a habit, or rather a bad habit, even in the exposition of one's 
own opinions, to begin with Kant, and to end with Kant. And instead 
of setting forth in simple, clear form the new element which one has to 
bring, it is the custom to make a thorough -going comparison of one's 
own opinions with Kant's. The fault is mainly in the fact that philos- 
ophy in Germany is for the most part in the hands of academic teachers. 
The entire academic procedure, with its government examinations, 
doctor dissertations, prize essays, etc., directs attention constantly to 
the Kantian system with its numerous unsolved problems. Conse- 
quently an unusual amount of youthful energy is concentrated in an ill- 
advised manner on a single object, which if spent elsewhere would 
produce quite as rich, and frequently in the working out of simpler 
problems, much richer results. 

All of this can be changed only when the great tangle of problems, 
which still represents the condition of Kant's system, is unraveled, and 
when the knots are, at least to a considerable extent, untied. The 
prerequisite for this is offered in the publication of all the available 
materials. We must be able to look into Kant's workshop in order to 
inspect his meaning, to estimate the final results, and to weigh the 
importance of the separate parts of the system in reference to each 
other. If on the basis of the new publications a controverted point 
cannot be decided, then, in all likelihood, it will remain forever un- 
decided, and one will be wise to stop the contest and leave the affair 
in suspense. Much, however, will unquestionably be decided for all 
time, and in any case the edition of the Academy will have done the 
service of bringing about a change of front. Hence its great impor- 
tance and the necessity of tarrying here in its discussion. The new 
edition will contain about twenty-five volumes. The number itself 
shows how much new matter it will contain. It is divided into four 
sections. The writings which were published during Kant's lifetime 
occupy ten volumes ; to these are added three volumes of correspon- 
dence, and a fourth volume containing biographical and literary notes 
on the correspondence. The third section (works in manuscript), 
under my editorship, will occupy at least five to six volumes. The 
last section will contain lecture-notes edited by Heinze, Kulpe, Schone, 
and Menzer. 

The editorship of the correspondence could naturally fall to none 
other than Rudolf Reicke, who has spent a life-time with untiring 
patience and rare capacity for discovery in completing the collec- 
tion of letters from and to Kant. His efforts have been crowned 
with success. The two volumes already published include only the 
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years 1 747-1 794, and yet they contain six hundred and twelve letters, 
of which not even a third are written by Kant. In the second edition 
of Hartenstein the whole correspondence occupies one hundred and 
seventy pages. The order is chronological ; the original, where avail- 
able, is reproduced with literal faithfulness. The text of many letters 
deviates considerably from that hitherto published, inasmuch as pass- 
ages before unprinted are reproduced, or, as is the case with Lambert's 
letters, instead of the earlier draught, the final interpretation as found 
in Kant's literary remains, is taken as a basis. This was very import- 
ant in the case of Lambert's letters, because precisely those passages 
from which many believed they could prove the dependence of Kant 
on Lambert, are lacking in the letters as Kant received them. 

Concerning Kant's development the letters now published offer no 
material which is at all comparable in importance to what is found in 
the letters already known — e. g., in those to Herz, Mendelssohn, and 
Reinhold. At most, exception might be made of the two letters ad- 
dressed to Lavater in the year 1775, which contain very valuable 
information on Kant's religious and moral views. What may appear 
especially striking to many are the numerous points of contact with 
the later works. Also the volumes of literary remains in manuscript 
will show that many of the religious-philosophical views, and even 
of the ethical doctrines of Kant, belonging to the time of his com- 
pleted system, extend back to a much earlier period than one has gen- 
erally been disposed to assume. 

Regarding the genesis of Kant's writings and essays, as well as 
touching biographical particulars, much interesting matter is furnished. 
This applies chiefly to disclosures regarding Kant's intervention in the 
Spinoza contest (his entering the lists against Jacobi in the essay: 
Was heisst sich im Denken orientiren ?) and to the letters regarding 
the contest on the Censorship. 

Of greater importance is the fact that the picture of Kant's person- 
ality becomes more lifelike in the light of the correspondence. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that as his system became more widely known, 
and more influential, he was induced, owing to frequent inquiries, 
hesitations, and doubts, to explain, to further develop, and to defend, 
in letters, more or less crucial points in his doctrine. He often 
makes on such occasions particularly clear, happy, pregnant suggest- 
ions. One must, however, frequently take expressions of this sort 
with great caution, for whenever a person's attitude towards a system 
is half assenting, and half dissenting, it is easy for the originator of 
the system involuntarily to emphasize the common ground and to push 
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the admitted elements, as especially important, into the foreground, 
and to regard the contested element, on the contrary, as of lesser im- 
portance. In this way important shiftings of the center of gravity 
may arise and the incidental points, or at least matters of second- or 
third-rate importance, may in passing be made to appear as the really 
essential elements. That Kant was not entirely free from such ' human 
weaknesses ' is sufficiently proved by the notorious comment in the 
preface to the Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, in 
which the transcendental deduction of the categories is explained as a 
serviceable, but not necessary, component element of his system. 

Most important, more important even than their bearing on philo- 
sophical matter, in my opinion, is the bearing of the letters on questions 
of civilization. The correspondence opens up unusually interesting 
glimpses into the intellectual life of the eighteenth century. A long list 
of personalities, that then played a leading role, passes before our eyes. 
The letters of the less important men introduce us even more inti- 
mately into the everyday life of the time with its sorrows and joys, its 
plans and interests. Nietzsche, indeed, says: " Letters are not even 
photographs of the inner life ; they are merely fleeting shadows of 
fleeting moods." But what might hold good of Nietzsche, swiftly 
changing in his moods, has little application to the solid, learned circles 
of the eighteenth century, to their fondness of writing, and the need 
they felt for frank expression of their inmost thoughts and feelings. 

Schiller's distich constantly recurs to us here : 

One man with his riches blesses a thousand poor ; 

The hodmen have work, when kings their palaces build. 

There is here opportunity to learn, if one does not already know, 
how superficial and empty is the view which dethrones the great 
geniuses of humanity, and regards the masses as the only factor to be 
taken into account, even in spiritual things — the masses with their 
various environments and needs, their obscure instincts and uncon- 
scious tendencies. Kant's correspondence presents to our eyes, first 
the development of the transcendental philosophy, then the speculative 
idealistic movement ; and, moreover, shows how it drew into its ranks 
ever- widening circles, until, finally, not confining itself to the academic 
and learned world, it attracted the unlearned and even took possession 
of women. First of all, Kant's moral philosophy was widely reechoed, 
often also opposed, as the following brief but characteristic letter (at 
the conclusion of Vol. II) of the Elberfeld physician, Collenbusch, 
shows : " Mr. Kant's rational belief is a belief divorced of all hope ; 
Mr. Kant's ethics is an ethics divorced of all love. Now comes the 
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question, in what particulars does the belief of the devil differ from 
the belief of Mr. Kant, and in what particulars does the ethics of the 
devil differ from the ethics of Mr. Kant ? ' ' 

Under the rubric History of Philosophy belongs also Rudolf Eisler's 
Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe und Ausdrucke quellenmassig 
bearbeitet (Berlin, E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1899-1900, pp. 956). 
Such a dictionary has long been a desideratum in science ; and 
it is a very significant fact that our age, despite all its minute historical 
labor, has not yet produced any such work on a high plane. What is 
the cause of this ? It lies chiefly in the fact that terminological research, 
important as it is, demands so many sacrifices. It is a toilsome work, 
the number of readers is very small, and lasting results can seldom be 
achieved. In science, as in everything else, the cry of the day is : 
quick results ! A few good preliminary works have been written, e. g. , 
by Eucken and Diels. In general, however, there has been but little 
done in this field. 

And how should a properly constructed philosophical dictionary 
be made, if the work were carried out as it should be ? In the first 
place it would have to give a complete history of philosophical termi- 
nology. To the attainment of this end it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to group about a central term all expressions which are related 
to it by nature and to treat them in common with it. In strict alpha- 
betical order would come only the keywords and brief references to 
the main concept. Many of these articles would occupy the space 
of a monograph. And in order to make clear the growth and varia- 
tions of philosophical termini one would be obliged to extend one's 
researches over a wide field and to take into consideration the most 
diverging factors, — national and linguistic peculiarities, conditions of 
religion, civilization, and science, the spirit of the times, the methods 
of thought in single persons as well as in whole groups, the individu- 
ality of great thinkers in their growth as well as in their maturity, 
and the reflection of this individuality in their philosophical systems. 
There are therefore, a myriad of threads which must be dextrously 
woven together, if the web is to be durable, and the pattern to be- 
come clear and easily discernible. It may possibly be, indeed it 
seems to me very probable, that the demands made by such a work 
would, in the present state of preliminary materials, far exceed the 
strength of any one man. Certain, it is that a lexicon can only be 
successful when it meets the aforesaid demands. The future editor of 
a philosophical dictionary, to be written in a really scientific spirit, 
can unfortunately only learn from Eisler how not to go to work. 
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What Eisler furnishes is, in the main, only a simple arid stringing 
together of more or less literal citations interspersed with a few 
sentences of his own. The treatment, from beginning to end, is a 
purely external one, and the arrangement, even in the case of single 
reference -words, is chronological. Even in cases where the treatment of 
those problems is concerned which just at the present moment are 
of particular interest, and in cases where the different interpretation 
of certain terms distinguishes one school from another, or where the 
treatment of entire sciences is at stake, as for example in ' logic ' or 
' aesthetics ' — even here Eisler has been unable to group these literal 
citations in terms of their content, and to free himself from the words of 
individual philosophers, or to expound their fundamental differences. 
To this must be added that the citations are oftentimes mere defini- 
tions. Now, anybody who is at all conversant with philosophical 
questions, knows what a mass of rubbish is unloaded in the definitions 
of philosophers. Oftentimes, if not mostly, they are intelligible only 
through explanations which precede or follow them in philosophical 
writings. If, however, they are dislodged from their connection, it 
frequently happens that one can understand precisely the opposite of 
what they were intended to mean. A derivation of the particular 
views of a philosopher from his entire system is for the most part not 
attempted by Eisler. There is no trace, properly speaking, of a 
really genetic treatment here. Consequently, his lexicon can serve 
only as a collection of materials for a future, more deeply penetrating, 
editor. In the meantime, as the situation lies, we must unfortu- 
nately, even for such a work as this, be thankful. One cannot deny 
that Eisler' s work shows diligence and so we must use it as best we 
can until something better takes its place, which it is to be hoped 
will be before long. 

II. Metaphysics and Epistemology. 
In the single year 1899, appeared two attempts to give us a theory 
of the world from a purely natural science point of view. One of 
them comes from a zoologist, the other from a botanist. They are : 
Ernst Haeckel, Die Weltratsel. Gemeinverstandliche Studien iiber 
monistische Philosophic (Bonn, Em. Strauss, pp. 473 ; translated into 
English under the title : The Riddle of the Universe, Harper & Bros. , 
New York, 1900), and J. Reinke, Die Welt als That. Umrisse einer 
Weltansicht auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage (Berlin, Gebruder 
Paetel, pp. 483). Reinke wishes to have nothing to do with philos- 
ophers. One must, in his opinion, be on his guard against them, and 
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Heaven forbid that anyone should believe that he has any intention of 
writing a philosophical book ! Haeckel announces himself straightway 
in the title of his book as a philosopher, yea, his philosophy is even 
the only true one, and, therefore, the philosophy of the future ; it 
alone permits experience and thought, empiricism and speculation, to 
correctly supplement each other. Haeckel' s work has had a great ex- 
ternal success, a success, greater than that of any philosophical work 
since Biichner's Kraft und Stoff (one must include Nietzsche's Zara- 
thustra among philosophical books). In 1900 the fifth edition had 
already appeared, containing the eleventh and twelfth thousand. A 
whole literature has grown up about the Weltratsel ; over a dozen 
brochures have been published for and against it. This success is in 
a certain sense a good sign ; it shows that a philosophical impulse is 
again making itself felt. Also the wide circles who are disposed to 
depend upon natural science for the final word in anything, are no 
longer content with details ; there is a demand for something higher 
— for a world-theory. On the other hand, however, it is unfortunate 
that this demand can find satisfaction in such a book as Haeckel' s 
Weltratsel. For it stands on the same plane as the above-mentioned 
book of Buchner, i. e. , the volume treats at best of pseudo-philosophy. 
As philosophers, both Buchner and Haeckel are absolutely zero. They 
lack epistemological training, which nowadays is the conditio sine 
qua non for a philosopher. 

This deficiency is shown in the case of Haeckel in a three-fold way. 
In the first place, he will have nothing to do with external, unsur- 
mountable limits of human knowledge. In entitling his book Welt- 
ratsel, he does not mean to say that there are things in heaven or 
earth which are to remain forever a mystery to us. Certain passages, 
indeed, especially in the preface and in the observations at the end, 
exhibit passing fits of modesty, but this trait disappears entirely from 
sight in the treatment of single problems. No riddle of any impor- 
tance is left for the monistic philosophy; the solution of all vital 
questions lies either already in Haeckel' s hand, or in near prospect. 
There are very few ignoramus and — in contradistinction to Du Bois- 
Reymond — not a single ignorabimus. Haeckel simply does not see 
the most of the problems ; hence his excess of confidence, and the 
perspicuous unity of his system which makes it appear so plausible to 
the uncritical public. 

The second consequence of Haeckel's lack of thorough epistemolog- 
ical training is that he has no understanding for the basal fact in epis- 
temology, viz., that the ultimate thing for us is not matter, but 
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consciousness; that psychical and not material processes are best 
known. Haeckel is a materialist, however much value he attaches to 
being called a monist. The unity of Nature and God plays a large 
role in his writing. But whoever describes God as ' ' the sum total of 
all atomic forces and of all the vibrations of the ether ' ' falls so far short 
of the reality that he would also better give up all use of the name. 
And the world is for Haeckel no unity, but an infinite variety of in- 
ternally disconnected elements and forces, which continuous causal as- 
sociation is only able to bring into outer connection. Force is nowhere 
seen in the universe, as Haeckel is never tired of impressing upon us, 
without matter, nor matter anywhere without force. What follows 
from this ? This only, that they both stand in the closest relationship 
to one another, but only as a duality, which will never be a unity. 
Haeckel should, therefore, have called his system atomism, pluralism, 
or at least dualism, but never monism. It is with injustice that 
Haeckel cites Goethe and Spinoza. The former would have been as 
much repelled by the Weltrdtsel with its insipidity, its rigid dogma- 
tism, its "sad atheistic half-night," as he once was in Strassburg by 
Holbach's Systeme de la Nature. And from Spinoza, Haeckel has not 
inherited much more than the expression, ' substance ' and its two 
inseparable attributes. In the place of Spinoza's psychophysical 
parallelism, Haeckel uses in most instances the current materialism ; 
he explains the entire multiplicity of things by the play of chemico- 
physical forces and by position or motion of substance. There is no 
method or plan in the world, no aim and no continuous and progres- 
sive development, everywhere the psychical directly dependent on the 
physical. With the traditional indefiniteness of materialism, Haeckel 
regards psychical processes at one time as attributes, which belong to 
matter only in particular and relatively rare collocations, and at another 
time he considers them as identical with movement, or as the result of 
movements. In no one of the three cases can he do more than make 
phrases and assertions. He is as little able to explain psychical proc- 
esses from physical data as any of his predecessors have been. On 
the other hand, it can be clearly demonstrated that Haeckel' s ma- 
terialism, as any other materialism, is the height of absurdity. It can 
be shown from the elementary truth of idealism that mind is not de- 
pendent on matter, but matter on mind ; that the former does not 
create mind, but the mind matter. 

In the third place, along with Haeckel's ignorance of the theory of 
knowledge, he is entirely unconversant with methodological reflections 
and studies regarding the nature and importance of the principles of in- 
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vestigation in the field of natural science in general, and of biology in 
particular. He has an astonishing incapacity for self-criticism, for 
distinguishing severely between fact and theory, between what is 
proved and what is believed, between observation and interpretation, 
between actual datum and postulate — qualities that are fundamental 
presuppositions for sound scientific progress. This is particularly 
true in reference to his favorite doctrine — Darwinism. His uncritical 
dogmatism is so great here that he fails to see instances lying directly 
before his eyes when they contradict his theory, not that he does not 
wish to see them. For Haeckel, I am convinced, is honest here. His 
senses are so hypnotized through the influence of the infallible dogma, 
that they really observe what he wants them to perceive. Conse- 
quently he offers a picture of reality, that without his wish or knowl- 
edge, is counterfeited ; he deceives, in perfect good faith, himself and 
others. Darwinism is for him not a possible theory, but a rigorously 
proved fact. Only casually, at best, he tells us that the most 
serious doubts have been raised against the theory of natural selection, 
by whose means teleology is, in his opinion, once for all banished 
from the world. Through the discovery of a few skeleton remains in 
Java by Dubois the descent of man from the ape is, in his judgment, 
clearly and certainly proved. And his special theories, such as cell- 
soul, tissue-soul, coenobitic-soul and cormal-soul, the theory of gas- 
traea and carbogen, basal biogenetic law, and the other phantasies and 
theories, whatever they may be called, which rigorous science either 
does not take account of, or admits at best as hypotheses — all of these 
are introduced to the public as scientifically proved facts. 

That an intelligible, continuous development leads from the inor- 
ganic world into the organic, and in the organic world upwards to the 
complex organism of man is a thought which in my own heart is a 
much cherished one. But are we obliged for this reason to regard 
everything in the organic world as proceeding from physico-chemical 
forces? Monism is not destroyed by the acceptance of special or- 
ganic forces. And by the acknowledgment of such special forces 
we offer no explanation, but merely mark a lacuna which will always 
remain in an explanation by means of physico-chemical forces. And 
if one adopts a theory of natural development, is one then obliged to 
indulge in disgusting abuse of faith as Haeckel does, and to regard 
theism and immortality as irrational superstitions ? It is interesting 
to take a look at Reinke here, although, according to the author's 
own statement, nothing is further from his thoughts than the wish to 
philosophize. Haeckel explains in the most decided way that his en- 
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tire theory of the world is purely rational and rigorously proved. 
Reinke on the other hand, though also a natural scientist, asserts in 
nearly every case almost the opposite of the foregoing. Haeckel is 
an atheist; Reinke a theist (or deist) — "precisely in accordance 
with the laws of causality we are as certain of the existence of God as 
we are of the existence of Nature. . . . The postulation of God is not 
poetry but induction." Reinke asserts that at least two acts of creation 
are necessary : one for the genesis of cosmic nebula and the impulse 
which converted such nebula into solar systems, the second for the forma- 
tion of the first protoplasm, and a third possibly for the creation of 
man. Haeckel is a monist, Reinke a dualist ; the former believes in 
spontaneous generation, the latter denies it ; for the former the Dar- 
winian theory is an entirely indisputable fact, the latter combats it 
as an unsatisfactory theory (in a criticism covering more than one 
hundred pages); the former thinks that physico-chemical forces are 
adequate to explain the genesis and development of organic life, the 
latter employs the conception of dominating, i. e. intelligent forces 
which transcend mere physical energy and which are implanted in the 
organisms by God. Where are we to find here the rationality, the 
rigorous proof which Haeckel claims for his doctrine alone ? For two 
natural scientists starting with the same facts are led to such opposite 
conclusions. If Haeckel were not Haeckel, he would be obliged to 
concede at least one thing, viz., that in Darwinism, in spontaneous 
generation, and in all questions relating to a theory of the world, 
we have to do not with facts, but with their interpretation, — with 
theories. 

But for inquiries of this sort Haeckel lacks every aptitude ; nothing 
is more foreign to him than critical self-examination. His nature is 
fundamentally dogmatic, a <pdodo~os and no <pd6ao<po$. A comparison 
between him and Otto Liebmann is very instructive, the latter of 
whom is professor of philosophy in the University of Jena, where 
Haeckel has the chair of zoology. Two works of Liebmann' s lie be- 
fore me for review : ( i ) In the third revised and enlarged edition, 
Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit. Ein Erorterung der Grundprobleme der 
Philosophic (Strassburg, K. I. Triibner, 1900, pp. x, 722), and Gedan- 
ken und Thatsachen. Philosophische Abhandlungen, Aphorismen, und 
Studien, Bd. I {Ibid., pp. xi, 470). Haeckel is like a youth who 
rashly rushes into life and believes the whole world is his ; but, in 
order to conquer it, he lacks the all-important thing : he does not see 
the difficulties and the abysses about him ; he does not see the enemies 
standing ready to confront him, and because he does not see them, he 
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thinks they do not exist. Liebmann, on the other hand, resembles a 
wise, experienced man, who above all has learned to realize the limits 
of his power, and who therefore plans nothing and attempts nothing 
before taking into consideration the hindrances and difficulties, his 
own energy, and external opposition, all possibilities and accidents — • 
such a man knows how to estimate his own powers, and that is pre- 
cisely the source of his success. Liebmann takes the point of view of 
a critical theory of the world ; he possesses the fundamental insight 
which Haeckel so entirely lacks, "that man knows everything merely 
in the medium of human consciousness ; that consequently all philos- 
ophy, as well as all science in general, can only move within the 
sphere of human thoughts and human ideas. ' ' He is right in charac- 
terizing the realism which the natural scientists so often preach and 
exhibit as empirical knowledge, " which starts from matter, forces, 
chemical elements, corporeal organization, in a word from the external 
world, and which regards these as existing in and for themselves, and 
aims to derive everything from them, — as an entirely transcendental sys- 
tem." Both works are distinguished equally by their thorough ac- 
quaintance with natural science, by their philosophical mastery of the 
material, and clear grasp of the salient points in the problems. Their 
depth is as great as their clearness. Haeckel' s name is but seldom 
mentioned. Oftentimes, however, one seems to notice concealed 
reference to him. Almost all philosophical problems which Haeckel 
treats of in his Weltrdtsel are also discussed by Liebmann, but in a re- 
ally philosophical way, and consequently from a much higher point of 
view than by Haeckel. If Haeckel had attempted to acquaint himself 
with the intellectual workshop of his colleague, and if there were a re- 
ally philosophical vein in him, the Weltrdtsel would never have been 
written. Liebmann is quite ready to concede to natural science the 
great importance to which it rightfully makes claim ; he acknowl- 
edges, of course, the trustworthiness of its results, and holds that no 
philosophy can make bold to involve itself in contradiction with natural 
science. But he energetically combats the dogma that exclusive juris- 
diction belongs to natural science, and opposes any attempt it makes to 
usurp the function of philosophy, or to become the sole interpreter of 
the world, from which usurpation could result only a "tremendous 
hysteron proteron. ' ' Liebmann, even, takes the position of defender 
of the "philosophical value of the mathematical sciences of nature" 
against such attacks as were made by Schelling, Hegel, and Scho- 
penhauer (Analysis, pp. 275-308) ; these philosophers were unable 
with their fantastical ideas and a priori constructions, to explain any 
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reality. On the contrary, the mathematical sciences of nature have done 
the greatest service in establishing laws to explain one aspect of reality 
(so far as it is quantitatively determined and determinable) and in de- 
ducing these laws from a small number of ultimate principles. That 
which is attainable, however, by a mechanical explanation of nature 
remains always the external aspect — the surface of phenomena. In 
the most favorable case, it would resolve the variegated world which 
surrounds us into an aggregate of strictly regular movements and 
changes of position. But would the great riddle of the universe be 
thereby solved ? Would such an explanation tell how movements in 
time and place operate ? Would it tell us their law ? So much, one 
already knew. But the questions are what is it that undergoes move- 
ment, and why does it move ? These questions would be surrounded 
by as much obscurity as before ! The mechanical explanation of na- 
ture includes " implicite in a mechanical act a purely intensive non- 
spatial element as causal factor." One finds one's self here driven 
to the conclusion that in all the phenomena of motion to which 
natural science tries to reduce the world, the proper causa efficiens 
is to be sought for "in a non -spatial, merely intensive change of 
condition in masses regarded as externally constant." The change 
in spatial configuration is, therefore, only a "symptom of an internal 
and spatially non-perceptible act." The entire mechanical phil- 
osophy of nature would not in that case furnish an ' ' astiology 
of the absolutely real, but a mere diagnosis of the symptoms of 
the real as perceptible to man." It would be related to the "ab- 
solutely real as the musical notation by means of black points on 
paper would be related to the melodious tones of music. ' ' But as far as 
natural science is removed from comprehending the absolutely real, 
just to this degree does science find in the quest of the real a difficult 
task. Precisely this absolutely real — the thing in itself — is, in my 
opinion, the element that steals into the notion of force and makes it 
one of the most complicated and most frequently misunderstood con- 
ceptions. Neither internal nor external experience exhibits to us 
forces producing motion as facts. They are always merely deductions 
made to explain the causes of existing motion. Liebmann says : 
" We do not know what force is, but we know it exists. Force is in- 
visible, but it acts, and is real. ' ' I would express myself still more cau- 
tiously, and characterize even the action and reality of force not as facts, 
but as a transcendent hypothesis, although an entirely probable one. 
But Liebmann is entirely right in his assertions and proofs that whoever 
regards the theory of the atomic constitution of matter as necessary, 
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must grant that the atoms exhibit interaction in distans ; that an actio 
in distans of this sort is, indeed, inexplicable, but not for that reason 
impossible, and on the whole not more inexplicable than action by- 
contact ; that it is foolish and quite impossible to derive spiritual 
phenomena from matter (cet etre presque inconnu, as Voltaire says), 
unless one previously converts the atoms into monads ; that the atoms 
are "mere markers of the theory," nothing but "useful provisional 
notions ' ' ; that there is absolutely no ground to ascribe to matter 
exclusively chemico-physical forces, and not also special organic - 
physiological forces. 

The old vitalism is indeed dead, as Liebmann concedes ; but the word 
' life-force ' is nevertheless a word which is capable of a good mean- 
ing. It designates not so much a notion, but also a notional lacuna; 
and a notional lacuna is by no means a vacuum in being, but merely a 
vacuum in knowledge. 'Life-force' "means that mysterious plus 
which one has to add to mechanism and chemism in organic, plastic, 
morphological, vital nature." For " organic life is more than the free 
play of physical-chemical processes. ' ' The theory of descent is recog- 
nized by Liebmann, with unfeigned praise, as a thoroughly rational 
hypothesis. But he asks : If the great organic genealogical tree from 
the monera to man were spread before us, what would we then have ? 
The answer is : A gallery of ancestors, a highly agreeable expansion of 
our historical horizon, but no explanation ! Merely causa occasionales, 
not causa efficientes, would have been given for the genesis and develop- 
ment of the organic world, to say nothing of any knowledge touching 
the nature of these causa efficientes. And "if one concedes absolute 
sway to the struggle for existence, and ascribes to it power to eliminate 
ruthlessly all that is unfit, there remain still as primary factors in Dar- 
winism, as in every other theory of descent, the capacity of reproduc- 
tion, heredity, and the capacity of development, without which no 
organism exists, and without which no struggle for existence could 
take place. And these factors are eminently and exclusively teleolog- 
ical, mechanically unexplained, necessary factors in organic nature, 
but for physics and chemistry inexplicable. ' ' 

That is the language of a man who recognizes the results and prog- 
ress of natural science not grudgingly, but greets them with pleasure, 
who even concedes to science unlimited jurisdiction in the entire wide 
realm of corporeal phenomena, but who at the same time, as an episte- 
mologist, stands above natural sciences, and as such has not only the 
right but the duty to make trial of their claims, to investigate the ab- 
solute worth of their results and on the basis of this critical function 
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to command : "So far and no further !" I am convinced that only 
in this way — and in this way with certainty ! — materialism of any 
kind (whether it calls itself by its right name, or like Haeckel's Monism 
masks itself in manifold forms) can be finally vanquished. If philos- 
ophy seeks its strength in investigations such as Liebmann's, it will 
march peacefully hand in hand with natural science ; and natural sci- 
ence will more and more recognize and concede the indispensableness 
and importance of philosophical stimuli. Natural science can never, 
as Haeckel attempts to make it do, absorb the mental sciences into it- 
self, and convert psychology into physiology, thus making it a branch 
of biology. But the mental sciences also cannot of themselves prove 
the stupidity of such attempts, nor determine the limits of knowledge 
for natural science. Only epistemology can do that, and it alone is 
fitted to judge between the contending parties. And if philosophy, 
as metaphysics, is banished from the throne which it has usurped, it is 
to-day, as epistemology, and will be so long as there are thinking men, 
the science of sciences. 

It would be an agreeable task to conduct the reader further into 
Liebmann's thoughts, and to make him acquainted also with the parts 
of the two volumes above named which in passing could not even be 
touched upon, as well as with the discussions in the Analysis on the 
Criticism of Knowledge, and on the Transcendental Philosophy, on 
Psychology, on ^Esthetics and Ethics, and with the last four essays of 
the Gcdanken und Thatsachen : Pictures of Phantasy ; Consciousness 
of Time ; The Power of Speech ; Psychological Aphorisms. But our 
space is not adequate. I shall, therefore, omit Miinsterberg's Psychology 
and Wundt's Vdlkerpsychologie until we have them in complete form, 
and review briefly three works in the domain of Ethics. 

III. Ethics. 
Theodor Lipps, Die ethischen Grundfragen. Zehn Vortrage gehal- 
ten im Volkshochsckulverein zu Miinchen, Hamburg, and Leipzig 
(1899, Leop. Voss., pp. 308). This is a popular work in the best 
sense, and consequently of wide importance. For it is one of the most 
difficult tasks to write a book of this sort, which shall be intelligible and 
attractive to a large public and at the same time breathe a scientific 
spirit. Lipps' s volume is distinguished for the acuteness of its psycho- 
logical analysis, and for the extraordinary power it displays in making 
even extremely abstract ideas clear and vivid. It is admirably adapted 
to introduce a reader of general culture to the chief ethical problems. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the hearers of a popular 
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course of instruction would be able to follow these lectures, as they are 
given to us here in published form. If, however, they could be fol- 
lowed by such an audience, this fact would furnish important evidence 
regarding the justification and feasibility of university extension, not 
merely in subjects where one is interested in the diffusion of positive 
knowledge (as in the natural sciences), but also in disciplines where 
the chief stress is laid on historico-genetic method, pragmatic inter- 
pretation, and psychological analysis of complex psychical phenom- 
ena. 

The work arouses especial interest from the fact that Lipps, one of 
our most prominent psychologists, agrees with Kant's views on many 
points. The fundamental questions of ethics are questions which con- 
cern the facts of consciousness, and consequently the method employed 
by him is the psychological. Kant, as is well known, believed he had 
discovered an entirely new method, the transcendental. And in 
spite of the methods of procedure, apparently so different, both investi- 
gators arrive at the same empty formalism ! The measure of Kant's 
influence on the ethics of the present time is particularly discernible 
in this. The facts, as I think, show us a different path. Their pres- 
sure forces Lipps also, in the problem of Eudaemonism at least, to 
somewhat desert Kant. In spite of all the acumen with which he com- 
bats Eudaemonism and Utilitarianism — wherein he goes to the length 
of ascribing to it a desolating and confusing tendency — he is finally 
forced to concede that in a certain sense his own standpoint is that of 
individualistic Eudaemonism. He differentiates it, however, from ordi- 
nary Eudaemonism, in calling it ethical or ethically conditioned. The 
fundamental ethical motives are found by Lipps in feelings of value 
referred to personality, in opposition to feelings of value referred to 
things (viz. to things which I or others have not ant). It is only in 
reference to the latter feelings of value that one can speak of Egoism or 
Altruism, and not in reference to feelings of worth placed on one's own 
or another's personality. Motives of self-esteem, therefore, are the 
motive which impel one to moral action. But at this point we find him 
veering off to individual Eudaemonism. A feeling of value, Lipps is 
obliged to concede, is a feeling of pleasure : the estimable in me and in 
other persons gives me happiness. One must not for this reason make 
the demand : " Conduct thyself in such way that thou mayest be as 
happy as possible," but : " Conduct thyself in such way that thou as 
moral personality mayest be as happy as possible ; thy highest happi- 
ness and the final source of all thy happiness be thine own worth and 
that of others. ' ' If Lipps finds himself forced here to make conces- 
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sions to Eudsemonism, he excludes it entirely from his discussion of 
the essential nature of the morally right, from the discussion of the 
question : " What are the criteria of a good act, of a morally right voli- 
tion?" He regards as morally right exclusively that objectively valid 
will which is determined independently of subjective conditions and 
entirely by certainly known facts, wherein all the facts under considera- 
tion have developed their complete motive power, and wherein it is im - 
possible ever to have the consciousness, I ought to have decided other- 
wise. From these premises Lipps deduces the following chief ethical 
norms : Conduct thyself (i) so that thou canst in thy conduct be true 
to thyself; (2) so that thou canst wish the maxims of thy volition to be 
universal law ; (3) in a manner that is valid for the moral conscious- 
ness of all men. These norms are of an entirely formal nature, and it 
is just in this fact that Lipps sees their merit. For it is not the func- 
tion of the moral principles to give to the will its content, nor to 
eradicate from man certain ends, and implant others. Morality is 
rather a definite order of natural ends or possible volitions ; it is an 
universally valid relation between them. 

Against this it is to be urged that an objectively valid determination 
of the will, independent of subjective conditions, is an impossible 
chimera ; no fact possesses a fixed mass of motive power ; the latter is 
determined absolutely by the individuality of the person and varies 
with this. The criteria, which Lipps gives for the morally right, are 
consequently not fixed and definite. Every strongly marked individ- 
uality could and would make its own moral code on the basis of the 
peculiar motive forces which this or that fact has for it, and on 
the basis of a firm conviction (often endorsed by experience) that in 
its conduct it can thus be true to itself. If these criteria and formal 
rules are to be practically serviceable, if by means of them the right is 
to be univocally determined, it will be, in my opinion, accomplished 
only by the assistance of standards derived from a refined social Eudae- 
monism, which does not coordinate particular goods, values, pleasures, 
and needs with each other, but which reduces them to systematic order 
by means of laws drawn from experience and valid in this domain 
(not indeed unconditionally, but generally). 

Of particular interest for America, in which country the ethical cul- 
ture movement originated, is a book by Aug. Doring written for a 
prize offered by the German Society for Ethical Culture : Handbuch 
der menschlich naturlichen Sittenlehre fur Eltern und Erzieher (Stutt- 
gart, Fr. Frommann's Verlag, 1899, pp. xvi, 415). Doring's im- 
mediate aim is to furnish an introduction to Ethics for those parents 
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and teachers who believe that a sound (/. e., corresponding to modern 
culture) and effective (i. e., holding good in life) moral education can 
be built up only on the basis of human nature and not of religion. 
The ' handbook ' is further intended to assist in the ethical agitation, 
and to bear witness to the possibility and necessity of a moral educa- 
tion which is independent of religious doctrines, and which attains 
greater results than the traditional religious education. Yea, even a 
far-reaching effective improvement of the general moral condition of 
things is expected by Doring and his associates from ethical instruc- 
tion on a human nature basis. 

Doring's book consists of two main parts. The first and more com- 
prehensive part (pp. 1-280) presents the matter of systematic ethical 
instruction, which is to be commenced by the pupil at about the end of 
the twelfth year. The explanation of this material is designed for the 
teacher. The instruction is to be directed entirely to the moral con- 
duct of the adult, and to form the best dowry for life. Doring dis- 
cusses in succession the essential nature of morality, the kinds of 
morality (the particular duties), and the way in which morality is 
realized in man. He is a social Eudajmonist, as far as the aim and 
content of morality are concerned ; he finds the true motive for moral 
volition in the need of self-esteem, rightly understood. The second 
and smaller of the two parts (pp. 281 ff.) treats of the moral educa- 
tion preliminary to systematic ethical instruction. This education is 
two -fold in character: first, the immediate education of the child in 
morals ; secondly, ethical object-lessons " consisting in the presenta- 
tion of single traits in moral life by means of stories, poems, etc., 
with which ethical teachings and monitions may be freely combined. ' ' 
The second part seems to me the better one. There speaks in it an 
experienced, practical pedagogue with excellent, sane ideas, keen 
vision, and rich personal experience. In the first part, the enumeration, 
classification, and exposition of duties occupy more than 150 pages, and, 
to be frank, I must confess that I have never read a detailed treatise on 
moral duties which was not tedious ; and in this respect Doring's 
book is no exception. And I am convinced that boys and girls in 
receiving systematic instruction in the doctrine of duties would feel as 
I do. The most probable consequence is that they would begin to 
hate duties and virtues. And with this I come to my chief objection 
to ethical culture and its instruction in morals. I do not believe in 
its efficacy, in so far as it is systematically prosecuted. If this is not 
done, then I do not see why one cannot attain in the traditional 
religious instruction, and in instruction in general, that which Doring 
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and his associates expect from special ethical instruction. All that 
Doring suggests for ethical object-lessons, might (so far as the school is 
concerned) equally well be given in the hours set apart for instruction 
in religion and German. One must, of course, presuppose that in this 
case the essential nature of morality (the end of good conduct) be not 
made religious, founded on the will of God, but set forth as something 
entirely independent of God and also desired by him only because it 
is moral. In my opinion, however, the motives to good conduct are 
in most men heteronomous, and will always remain so in spite of all 
ethical culture. Most good actions are performed because custom, 
society, law, the sense of honor, or church demands them — conse- 
quently from fear of punishment or the opinion of society. And it 
will never be otherwise. In the case of the few, whose conduct is 
governed by moral autonomy, the determination, based on principle, 
to voluntarily pursue morality is certainly not made in most cases 
until long after the school period, even though the way be prepared 
for it then. But the preparation could very well be made in the 
course of ethico-religious instruction as taught at present. Conse- 
quently, I do not expect from the introduction of special instruction 
in human-naturalistic ethics the revolutionary consequences which 
the friends of ethical culture look for. 

The last work to be noticed here belongs to the boundary domain 
of philosophy. It is Georg Simmel's Philosophie des Geldes (Leipsig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1900, pp. 554). According to the author, 
every province of investigation has two boundaries, across which the 
movement of thought passes from the exact form into a philosophical 
form. On the one side, the presuppositions of knowledge in general, 
as well as the axioms of the particular subject are discussed ; on the 
other side, "the always fragmentary content of positive knowledge 
demands to be rounded out into a world-picture by means of final 
notions and related to the totality of life." The philosophy of 
money must, therefore, fall both within and without economic science. 
Simmel is especially insistent on the fact that not a line of his investi- 
gations is written as political economy. In the first, analytical part 
of his work (to p. 276), he "explains the presuppositions which, 
found in physical constitution, in social relationships, in the logical 
structure of reality and values, give to money its meaning and practical 
status. ' ' This, however, is not for him an historical matter. Other- 
wise his work would stand on the same plane as the descriptive work 
of the investigator of nature, who might follow the genealogy of man 
back to the protozoa, but who in doing this would not get beyond 
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mere historical narration to an setiological explanation from first 
causes. Simmel aims to do something of which that sort of narration 
is incapable, because it cannot show how the forces in organic and in- 
organic nature manage to produce organisms and to endow them with 
capacities of adjustment, heredity, variability, etc. In the domain 
of the mental sciences, on the contrary, a causal explanation is to a 
certain extent possible. It is here that Simmel finds his problem ; 
and he solves it by explaining the essential, non-temporal relation- 
ships of a notional, psychological, ethical kind, on which the ex- 
istence of money in its real nature and meaning is based. The first 
part of the volume is divided into three chapters, entitled : Value and 
Money ; Substantial Value of Money ; The Function of Money. The 
second, synthetical part, traces the historical phenomena of money in 
its effect on the inner world, on the feeling of individuals toward life, on 
the determination of their destinies, and on general culture. The titles 
of the three chapters in this part are : Individual Freedom ; Equiva- 
lence between Money and Personal Values ; Standard of Living. In 
these inquiries one is concerned, as the preface tells us, "on the one 
hand, with relations which might be exact and capable of detailed in- 
vestigation, but which in the present condition of our knowledge are 
not so and, consequently, must be treated according to a philosophical 
procedure, viz. : by means of general estimates, by the substitution of 
the relations of abstract notions for particular processes ; on the other 
hand, one is concerned with psychical causes, which for all time 
will be a matter of hypothetical interpretation and of an artistic imita- 
tion, never entirely divorced from individual coloring. ' ' 

I should be inclined to agree with the author in calling the investi- 
gations of the first part genuinely philosophical. I should, however, 
deny this character to those of the second part. Above all one must 
strenuously remonstrate against the acceptance of a special ' philos- 
ophical procedure ' such as that referred to in the above citation. 
Philosophy could only bring deserved discredit upon itself were 
it, from the fact of there being a domain whose exact and detailed in- 
vestigation had not yet been made, to seek justification therein for 
interfering in this discipline and indulging in general phrases about 
it. Fortunately, in the present case there is no need to make use of 
this remonstrance touching a principle of procedure. For in the 
second part Simmel does not speak as a philosopher, but as a sociolo- 
gist, and he has proved himself in earlier works to be a skillful inves- 
tigator of sociological problems. 

To give a review of the content of the book, much less to char- 
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acterize it, would be impossible in a few lines. It is suggestive and 
full of novel points of view. The style and logical order are in 
themselves clear, although the difficult construction of many sentences 
and terminological peculiarities might be troublesome to foreigners. 
In closing, I heartily commend this work to the reading public. The 
atlthor will always be found acute, often perhaps over-ingenious. 
But one will scarcely ever have the feeling that a subject has been dis- 
cussed with mere empty subtleties. And even in cases where one 
may be impelled to take opposite ground, one will be ready to con- 
cede that the book has been instructive, and that it possesses a quality 
still higher than instructiveness, the highest quality a book can possess 
—stimulation to think for one's self. 

Erich Adickes. 
University of Kiel. 



